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“Our  work  in  Africa  is  a  race  against  time.”  One  of  th'e-principals  of  Achiniat'a  jf 
was  speaking  of  the  work  of  that  growing  unvyersity.  but  in  .a  larger  ,  sense '  • 
also  of  all  Christian  work  in  Africa.  In  that  contihent  a  primitive  people  is  being' 
forced  by  circumstances  outside  their  control  to  undergo  in  a  number  of  decades 
the  vast  changes  which  occupied  our  ancestors  1h  Europe  for  perhaps  as  many 
centuries.  When  such  cataclysmic  upheavals  occur  on  a  continental  scale,  the 
resulting  admixture  of  triumph  and  tragedy  is  impossible  of  comprehension  not  to 
say  description.  Even  in  the  short  time  of  our  stops  ia  the  Gold^Coast  and  in 
Nigeria  we  were  told  by  British ‘officials  in  both  places  that  those -Colonies  would 
be  self-governing  within  the  near  future.  The  preparation  of  a  continent  of 
people  for  the  responsibilities  which  history  is  placing  before  the  Africans  is  a 
task  in  which  Christian  missions  has  a  major  part.  The  vastness  of  that  task  is 
indicated  by  the  complexity  of  needs  confronting  our  work.  Two  categories  of 
need  confront  Christian  missions  :  those  which  inhere  in  Africa  society,  and  those 
which  are  caused  by  the  impact  of  the  Western  world  on  that  society.  Space 
permits  only  the  most  limited  mention  of  a  few  key  questions  which  are  as  com¬ 
plicated  as  they  are  important. 
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A.  The  Needs 

1.  Needs  Which  Inhere  in  African  Society 

a.  The  Problem  of  Honesty 

African  native  religion  is  animistic.  The  need  to  deal  with  evil  spirits  develops 
a  premium  on  dishonesty.  Many  examples  from  native  custom  can  be  cited  to 
show  how  important  it  is  to  deceive  the  evil  spirits  if  the  most  important  activities 
are  to  be  successful :  e.g.,  child  bearing,  hunting,  raising  food.  The  mother  and 
father  of  seeming  necessity  train  the  child  in  ways  of  deceiving  the  evil  spirits. 
The  folk  tales  typically  exalt  the  weak  who  by  deceit  conquer  the  strong.  The 
premium  thus  placed  upon  skill  in  deception  by  animism  is  vivid  illustration  of 
the  fact  that  our  daily  morality  is  theologically  based.  To  know  that  God  is  good 
is  essential  to  the  learning  of  a  complete  honesty.  Only  if  God  is  good  is  there 
any  value  in  confessing  a  sin,  in  speaking  the  truth  against  personal  cost.  Could 
the  need  of  a  people  to  know  the  God  in  Christ  be  more  strongly  stated? 

b.  The  Problem  of  Work 

A  typical  scene  in  an  African  village  in  midday  shows  men  resting,  small 
children  scattered  in  the  shade,  and  an  absence  of  women,  babies,  or  older  children. 
The  women  are  in  the  gardens  working  with  their  babies  strapped  to  their  backs 
and  the  older  children  helping.  Such  work  is  considered  a  burden  to  be  laid  upon 
inferior  beings  such  as  women  and  children.  A  sense  of  the  dignity  of  work 
and  the  job  to  be  found  in  it  is  vitally  needed  among  these  people.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  conviction  that  “my  Father  worketh  hitherto  and  I  work”  can  make  an 
invaluable  contribution.  The  achievement  of  that .  blessed  awareness,  however, 
will  not  come  on  any  broad  scale  until  the  African  in  growing  freedom  for  himself 
finds  reasons  for  work  which  are  not  discernible  in  his  present  semi-servitude. 

Ways  of  working  are  no  less  a  problem  in  Africa  than  reasons  for  working. 
The  ineffectiveness  and  wastefulness  of  indigenous  methods  of  agriculture  have 
helped  to  keep  many  Africans  semi-starved.  The  need  for  healthy  village  industries 
beggars  description.  Reliance  upon  witchcraft  to  solve  problems  in  agriculture 
has  done  much  to  prevent  experimentation  and  progress.  Children  starve  in 
villages  where  herds  of  cows  and  goats  go  unmilked  because  superstitious  taboos 
forbid  the  drinking  of  such  milk.  Africans  need  desperately  the  Christian  conviction 
that  only  the  truth  can  set  them  free  and  the  resulting  determination  to  discover 
the  truth  in  all  their  doings. 
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c.  The  Problem  of  Health 

To  be  born  into  an  African  village  is  to  be  born  into  sickness.  Malaria, 
intestinal  parasites,  and  varying  degrees  of  malnutrition  are  the  lot  of  almost  every 
African  child  in  the  pagan  village,  while  countless  other  ills  of  the  flesh  are  only 
somewhat  less  certain  in  each  child’s  lot.  From  the  almost  chronic  sickness  in 
so  many  villages  comes  much  of  the  lethargy  which  makes  the  problem  of  work  so 
much  more  difficult.  Tuberculosis  is  spreading.  Venereal  diseases  take  a  terrible  toll. 
The  Otetela  tribe  once  so  feared  by  its  neighbors,  which  entire  tribe  is  our  respons¬ 
ibility  alone  under  comity  agreement,  is  sharply  declining  in  numbers  through 
the  ravages  of  disease.  Sad,  sad  beyond  words,  is  their  need  for  our  ministry 
of  healing. 

2.  Needs  Caused  by  the  Impact  of  the  Western  World  in  Africa 

0 

These  needs  dwarf  human  capacity  for  description.  First  there  was  slavery, 
whereby  we  stole  the  African  from  his  home  and  soil ;  then  imperialism,  whereby  we 
snatched  the  homes  and  soil  from  many  of  the  Africans  who  remained.  In  Kenya 
Colony  in  1935  more  than  four  and  a  half  million  acres  of  that  colony’s  most 
desirable  farm  land  was  held  by  1,807  Europeans.*  That  small  a  number  was  able 
to  cultivate  only  about  half  a  million  acres.  All  that  land,  however,  is  reserved 
in  perpetuity  for  whites  only  just  in  case  some  white  man  sometime  might  want 
the  land.  Meanwhile  the  Africans  were  all  crowded  into  inferior  and  oftentimes 
wasteland  of  the  colony  until  among  the  Kikuyu  tribe  the  population  density 
was  283  per  square  mile,  and  among  the  Kavirondo  145.“ 

Such  grand  larceny,  legalized  by  white  man’s  law,  robs  not  only  the  African’s 
home  and  food  supply,  but  it  also  steals  from  him  his  gods.  The  soil  he  works  and 
the  spirits  he  worships  are  inseparably  related  to  the  African.  The  spiritual  vacuum 
which  results  from  such  expropriation  of  land  is  but  one  illustration  of  many  of 
the  way  in  which  the  Western  world  has  impoverished  the  spiritual  and  cultural 
life  of  the  African  so  much  more  extensively  than  it  has  as  yet  enriched  that  life 
by  the  Christian  heritage.  A  few  other  examples  are  listed  briefly. 

a.  The  Problem  of  Discipline 

In  many  tribes  children  are  disciplined  not  by  parents,  but  by  village  elders. 
Love  and  discipline  are  incompatible  to  many  Africans.  “If  you  love  a  person 
you  will  always  do  what  he  asks,  if  you  love  me  as  you  say  Christians  love  each 
other  you  will  give  me  a  good  grade,  if  a  parent  disciplines  a  child  it  does  not 
love  the  child.”  These  attitudes  are  typical.  Discipline,  therefore,  is  the  task  of 
the  village  elders.  In  the  undisturbed  village,  that  discipline  may  be  effective. 
Increasing  thousands,  however,  are  being  attracted  to  the  cities.  For  them,  just 
when  the  discipline  of  the  group  is  most  needed  it  is  most  weakened. 

How  can  one  put  into  words  the  tragic,  terrible  need  among  these  people  for 
the  deep  awareness  that  the  love  of  God  the  Father  is  integrally  and  inseparably 
related  to  his  wrath?  Much  of  the  old  discipline  worked  through  fear.  No  need 
of  the  African  is  greater  than  the  practice  of  Christian  love  as  disciplined  good 
will. 

b.  The  Problem  of  Justice  Within  “Community” 

The  African  sense  of  community  is  a  rich  resource.  The  possibility  that  the 
source  of  that  feeling  is  in  the  leisurely,  affectionate,  indulgent,  and  protective  care 
given  the  little  African  child  would  make  a  fascinating  subject  for  research.  This 
sense  of  community  produced  a  pattern  of  social  security  characteristically  inclu¬ 
sive.  For  example,  with  polygamy  there  were  no  widows  or  orphans.  If  a  husband 
died,  his  brother  or  some  other  male  relative  became  the  possessor  of  the  wife 
and  children.  Polygamy  also  furnished  an  effective  method  of  birth-control  which 
tended  to  protect  the  wives.  The  abolition  of  polygamy  can  cause  real  harm 
unless  at  the  same  time  the  people  are  helped  to  develop  on  the  one  hand  a  truly 

’  Sir  Alan  Pirn,  The  Financial  and  Economic  History  of  African  Tropical  Territories, 
Oxford  1940,  p.  118. 

^Lord  Hailey,  An  African  Survey,  London,  1938,  p.  748. 
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Christian  love  between  husband  and  wife,  and  also  a  deep  conviction  that  “I  am 
my  brother’s  keeper.” 

The  primitive  sense  of  community,  rich  in  so  many  ways,  is  weak  at  the  point 
of  justice.  One  reason  why  the  white  man  has  been  able  to  exploit  the  black  is  that 
many  primitive  Africans  seem  to  feel  so  little  anger  at  the  exploitation  of  other 
Africans,  but  are  resentful  only  of  that  which  each  feels  in  his  own  person.  Their 
typical  humor,  like  that  of  so  many  non-Christians,  seems  to  reflect  enjoyment  of 
the  sufferings  of  others,  as  though  they  being  so  weak  and  forced  so  much  to  suffer 
find  a  glad  sense  of  relief  to  see  weakness  in  others.  Thus  the  African  when  able 
turns  to  exploit  his  fellow  African  as  ruthlessly  as  the  white  man.  The  primitive 
African’s  sense  of  community  is  being  destroyed  by  the  impact  of  Western  individ¬ 
ualism.  Its  loss  means  the  development  of  a  tragic  social  and  spiritual  vacuum  in 
the  lives  of  the  African.  Its  preservation  enriched  by  the  Christian  sense  of  justice, 
can  mean  a  vital  contribution  to  Christian  life  in  all  lands. 

Neither  their  pervasive  animism  or  encompassing  sense  of  community  taught 
the  African  to  “do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  their  gods.” 
One  can  walk  with  evil  spirits  only  upon  a  basis  of  deceit  in  an  unceasing  struggle 
for  power.  Here  again  Christian  truth  touches  the  center  of  need  in  the  trans¬ 
forming  truth  that  He  who  is  most  powerful  is  also  most  loving;  that  He  who 
sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God  in  eternal  glory  said,  “Whoso  shall  cause  one  of 
these  little  ones  that  believe  in  me  to  stumble  it  is  profitable  for  him  that  a  great 
millstone  be  hanged  around  his  neck  and  that  he  should  be  drowned  in  the  sea.” 
(Matt.  18:6)“ 

c.  The  Problem  of  Stewardship 

One  of  the  rich  contributions  which  the  African  can  make  to  the  Christian 
tradition  is  his  sense  of  stewardship.  African  religion  pervades  all  of  life.  The 
tragic  compartmentalization  of  Western  religion  poses  a  serious  threat  to  his 
religious  life.  Unless  our  missionary  work  is  able  to  transcend  that  compart¬ 
mentalization  with  a  Christian  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  every  relationship  we 
may  find  that  under  Christian  sanction  we  have  opened  the  way  into  Africa  for 
Western  materialism.  This  is  no  idle  speculation.  The  generosity  of  the  primitive 
African  is  beautiful.  With  their  strong  communal  sense  they  gave  nothing  “their 
own,”  since  all  things  really  belonged  to  the  family,  or  the  community,  or  to  the 
gods.  But  even  if  it  were  “one’s  own”  it  was  given  with  a  generosity  which  often 
takes  the  breath  of  the  visitor. 

Two  of  our  most  experienced  and  competent  missionaries  told  us  on  the  trip 
that  there  is  a  decline  in  giving  usually  as  Africans  come  more  fully  into  the  life 
oi  our  mission  stations.  Many  factors  contribute.  Education  arouses  desires  for 
things  unknown  before.  Training  teaches  people  to  save  for  the  future.  To  learn 
to  read  is  to  want  to  buy  books.  A  still  more  knotty  problem  is  the  growing 
awareness  of  the  sums  of  money  sent  the  mission  from  America.  Actually  those 
sums  are  tragically  and  desperately  small.  To  people,  however,  whose  daily  wage 
may  be  twenty  cents  in  colonial  currency,  those  sums  in  American  dollars  seem 
astronomically  large.  The  question  naturally  arises  why  they  in  their  poverty 
should  give  to  an  organization  that  seems  so  fabulously  rich. 

Here  is  one  of  the  disturbing  problems  of  our  work  in  Africa.  We  have  to 
see  it  in  view  of  the  pathetic  poverty  in  which  they  live.  We  have  to  remember 
that  large  group  in  so  many  places  who  has  stayed  with  our  missions  to  work 
because  of  deep  devotion  when  government  and  business  firms  have  offered 
salaries  much  larger  than  we  can  pay.  We  have  to  remember  Angola,  where  the 
plight  of  the  African  is  so  hard,  and  where  the  already  high  proportionate  level 
of  giving  was  doubled  during  the  year  of  Stewardship  in  the  Crusade  for  Christ. 
I  remember  with  warmed  heart  the  embarrassingly  generous  gifts  showered  upon 
my  wife  and  myself.  Still,  however,  it  is  true  that  we  are  failing  too  much  in 
Africa  to  develop  a  Christian  sense  of  stewardship.  That  failure  is  expensive 
spiritually.  It  allows  the  acid  of  a  parasitic  attitude  too  often  to  corrode  the 
spirits  of  those  we  seek  to  serve. 

Why  are  other  religious  groups  in  some  cases  apparently  more  successful 
than  we  at  this  point  of  stewardship?  Why  are  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists  able 

s  Revised  Standard  Version. 
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to  make  tithing  so  much  a  matter  of  course  for  every  church  member  while  we 
have  conferences  where  numbers  of  even  the  pastors  do  not  tithe?  1  believe  the 
essential  failure  here  is  not  in  Africa  but  in  America.  In  this  prosperous  era,  the 
Methodists  in  the  wealthiest  nation  known  to  history,  average  less  than  three 
cents  apiece  a  week  for  benevolences.  The  average  is  kept  from  being  even  lower 
than  that  only  bcause  of  the  few  in  our  church  who  do  tithe.  The  tragedy  of  this 
is  not  the  lack  of  money,  even  considering  how  much  suffering  could  be  prevented 
if  Methodists  in  America  were  to  tithe,  but  the  lack  of  joy  in  the  use  of  material 
things  that  comes  with  a  real  sense  of  stewardship.  We  will  never  be  able  to  make 
that  joy  real  to  those  whom  we  seek  to  serve  in  Africa  or  elsewhere  until  we 
have  discovered  it  ourselves. 

d.  The  Problem  of  Opportunity 

This  is  probably  the  most  delicate  and  most  difficult  to  describe  of  the  issues 
suggested  in  this  report.  One  of  the  burning  questions  in  the  mind  of  the  African 
is  the  amount  of  opportunity  the  white  man  will  permit  him  to  have.  Opportunity 
for  leadership  is  a  vital  part  of  this  problem.  The  tragic  multiplication  of  separatist 
churches  in  South  Africa  is  in  part  the  result  of  restlessness  among  the  Africans 
at  the  slowness  of  the  white  to  accord  them  places  of  real  leadership.  The  tre¬ 
mendous  contribution  that  Christian  missions  have  made  in  opening  to  the  African 
opportunities  for  leadership  in  the  church  should  not  blind  us  to  fact  that  many 
Africans  believe  the  church  has  been  far  too  slow  in  this  matter.  Many  are 
restless.  While  people  untrained  for  leadership  can  easily  claim  opportunities 
beyond  their  present  capacities,  so  people  accustomed  to  leadership  can  all  too 
easily  delude  themselves  with  specious  arguments  when  their  real  problem  is_  a 
spiritual  incapacity  to  yield  control  they  have  enjoyed  exerting.  Most  of  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  have  been  helped  significantly,  if  sometimes  painfully,  in  attaining  the 
remarkable  type  of  capability  and  resourcefulness  so  characteristic  of  them  by 
the  way  that  missionary  work  lays  such  heavy  responsibilities  upon  them.  Almost 
every  missionary  testifies  that  he  has  responsibilities  larger  than  his  capacities. 
Almost  every  missionary  has  grown  mightily  under  that  strain.  At  Sandoa,  Lodja, 
Kanene,  Nyadiri — to  select  just  a  few  samples — significant  stories  could  be  told 
of  the  way  that  Africans  in  times  of  need  rose  magnificently  to  responsibilities  of 
leadership.  Such  stories  could  be  multiplied  many  times  were  more  of  the  whites 
willing  to  yield  such  responsibilities  to  them.  Such  willingness  will  be  more 
and  more  imperative  if  our  work  is  to  keep  in  step  with  the  needs  of  our  African 
people. 

B.  Our  Mission  Program 

To  help  meet  the  needs  of  emergent  Africa  The  Methodist  Church  is  at  work 
in  seven  countries  on  that  continent.  In  Liberia  we  have  a  Methodist  Church  more 
than  a  century  old,  deeply  rooted  among  the  Americo-Liberians,  with  powerful 
influence  on  the  nation,  suffering  from  low  morale  among  the  clergy  and  from 
the  terrifically  difficult  climate,  and  possessing  at  Ganta  probably  the  best  known 
mission  station  in  the  country,  at  Monrovia  a  high  school  and  normal  school  of 
strategic  significance,  and  at  Gbarnga  a  new  station  of  high  promise.  Our  work  in 
the  Southeast  Africa  Conference,  which  includes  both  Mozambique  and  Johannes¬ 
burg,  is  distingushed  for  the  remarkable  creativity  by  which  a  well-balanced 
missionary  program  has  been  adapted  to  the  real  needs  of  the  Africans.  In 
Southern  Rhodesia  we  have  our  most  highly  developed  work,  our  best  educational 
system,  a  theological  school  which  has  left  its  stamp  on  our  leadership  in  all  the 
five  conferences  of  the  Elisabethville  area,  and  a  pervasive  problem  of  finding 
time  and  energy  for  adequate  evangelistic  work  when  our  missionaries  work 
under  such  heavy  burdens  of  school  administration.  In  Southern  Congo  we  have 
excellent  urban  work  at  Elisabethville  with  opportunity  for  similar  work  at 
Jadotville,  a  central  station  which  is  developing  a  strong,  well-rounded  program 
at  Mulungwishi,  a  thrilling  demonstration  of  the  leadership  powers  of  Africans 
at  Kanene,  and  the  encouragement  of  vital  strengthening  of  staff  at  Sandoa  and 
Kapanga — all  set  within  the  framework  of  a  wasteful  overextension,  but  em¬ 
powered  by  a  remarkable  spiritual  intensity.  Central  Congo,  with  its  distinguished 
history,  its  production  of  some  of  the  finest  members  of  our  African  clergy  and 
its  difficult  climate  is  grappling  with  the  problems  of  the  disintegration  of  African 
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culture  under  the  impact  of  the  West  in  a  particularly  acute  and  demanding 
situation.  Its  special  resources  include  our  strongest  medical  work  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  our  finest  system  of  girls’  schools,  and  a  strong  evangelistic  emphasis.  In 
Angola  we  face  a  particularly  rich  opportunity  in  Luanda  with  a  promise  of 
adequate  financial  resources  from  the  sale  of  real  estate  to  meet  the  opportunity 
if  we  can  get  the  necessary  personnel;  a  well-rounded  program  with  a  strategic 
opportunity  for  pioneering  in  coeducation  at  Quessua,  and  the  immeasurable  promise 
of  the  mass  movement  into  our  church  in  the  Dembos  region.  In  North  Africa 
we  confront  what  may  be  the  most  promising  opportunity  open  to  any  church  of 
Protestantism  in  the  Muslim  world  but  we  do  it  with  pathetically  inadequate  re¬ 
sources  in  funds  and  in  numbers  of  personnel. 

In  all  this  work  our  main  asset,  on  the  human  side,  is  found  in  the  rich 
devotion  of  our  missionaries  and  their  blessed  ability  to  do  so  much  with  so  little 
help  from  home,  as  well  as  in  the  warm  responsiveness  of  the  African  to  Christ. 
Our  main  problem,  however,  is  in  the  relationships  between  missionaries  and 
Africans,  a  problem  with  many  facets :  the  fact  that  missionaries  have  money  to 
dispense  among  a  people  so  impoverished  who  are  learning  increasing  desire  for 
Western  things  obtainable  only  by  money;  the  danger  that  missionaries,  forced 
as  they  are  to  work  under  government  control,  may  become  insensitive  to  the 
right  of  the  African  to  self-government ;  the  difficulty  inevitable  when  the  Africans 
feel  increasingly  the  right  to  share  power  which  before  was  exclusively  the  mis¬ 
sionary’s  ;  and — saddest  of  all — the  unspeakable  tragedy  that  our  national  pattern 
in  America  sometimes  blinds  our  missionaries  with  racial  prejudices  even 
against  the  people  for  whom  they  give  their  lives  in  service.  An  almost  uni¬ 
versal  handicap  is  that  overextension  of  work  and  the  scanty  help  from  America 
both  in  personnel  and  funds  result  in  a  crushing  overload  of  work  upon  our 
missionaries.  One  of  the  resultant  problems  which  the  missionaries  regret  so  much 
is  the  crowding  out  of  the  unhurried,  personal  relationships  with  the  Africans  which 
are  not  only  the  key  to  real  evangelism,  but  also  a  vital  part  of  the  answer  to  the 
difficulties  in  personal  relationships  named  above. 

Perhaps  the  central  question  confronting  our  work  in  Africa  centers  in  the 
question:  training  for  what?  The  question  is  too  complex  to  consider  fully  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  training  an  African  boy  just  to  read  can  be  tragic.  His  home 
village  probably  has  nothing  for  him  to  read.  That  training  alone  too  easily 
makes  him  a  candidate  for  the  moral  morass  of  city  slums  from  which  he  too  often 
returns  restless  and  diseased  to  spread  restlessness  and  disease  in  his  village. 
Our  task  is  nothing  less  than  the  creation  of  Christian  communities  centered  about 
the  Christian  Church.  In  pursuit  of  that  goal  we  have  in  Africa  a  rich  and  varied 
ministry. 

1.  Evangelism 

Our  central  task,  of  course,  is  to  bring  people  to  the  redemptive  knowledge 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  Savior  and  Lord.  That  task  is  also  the  central  concern  of  our 
missionaries  in  Africa.  Our  missionaries  would  have  a  mighty  increase  in  power 
were  they  to  know  that  they  and  their  work  were  held  steadily  in  the  prayers  of 
people  at  home.  Physically  isolated  as  they  are,  too  often  they  have  felt  spiritually 
isolated  from  the  church  in  America.  Probably  nothing  would  enrich  our  evangel¬ 
ism  more  surely  than  the  warming  of  the  hearts  of  our  workers  over  there — 
both  Africans  and  missionaries — from  knowing  they  had  been  taken  into  the  hearts 
of  our  American  people  in  daily  prayer.  The  supreme  need  in  evangelism,  of  course, 
is  growth  in  the  ability  to  show  the  understanding  love  which  Christ  made  manifest. 

On  some  of  our  stations  we  have  beautiful  and  adequate  places  of  worship. 
In  Angola  and  Central  Congo  we  have  come  the  nearest  to  having  adequate 
sanctuaries  for  each  station.  In  the  other  conferences  the  presence  of  some  fine 
churches  is  more  than  overbalanced  by  the  need  for  more.  New  churches  or 
extensive  remodeling  of  present  structures  are  needed  at  Gbarnga  and  Ganta  in 
Liberia;  Johannesburg  in  Transvaal ;  Gikuki  and  Guilundo  in  Mozambique ;  Mutam- 
bara.  Old  Umtali,  Nyadiri,  Nakatsapa,  and  Mtoko  in  Southern  Rhodesia;  Sandoa, 
Jadotville,  and  Mulungwishi  in  Southern  Congo;  Luanda,  Quessua,  Malange,  and 
Dembos  in  Angola;  Algiers,  Fort  National,  II  Maten,  and  Tunis  in  North  Africa. 
A  few  of  these  needed  churches  are  now  under  construction.  The  shortage  of 
builders  is  as  great  a  bottleneck  here  as  the  shortage  of  funds. 
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Much  of  our  evangelism  has  been  glorious  in  its  effectiveness.  Ne^r  has  that 
work  been  easy.  In  some  places  it  is  growing  perhaps  more  difficult.  The  Muslims 
in  North  Africa  are  still  deeply  resistant  to  Christian  evangelism,  but  perhaps 
somewhat  less  so  than  in  years  past.  The  rapidly  growing  materialism  throughout 
South  and  Central  Africa  is  a  much  more  effective  barrier  to  real  evangelism  than 
the  old  animism.  An  adequate  evangelism  for  the  future  in  Africa  will  require ; 
first,  hearts  strangely  warmed  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  second,  many  moie  missionaries 
trained  in  evangelism;  third,  freedom  from  racial  prejudice;  fourth,  a  keen  sensitiv¬ 
ity  to  the  African  hunger  for  independence;  fifth,  liberation  from  the  \Vestern 
compartmentalization  of  life  with  religion  as  one  isolated  segrnent;  and,  sixth,  a 
total  training  program  which  seeks  to  convert  not  only  individuals  but  whole 
communities  and  their  whole  way  of  living  into  Christian  beliefs  and  practices. 

2.  Education 

Our  educational  record  in  Africa  is  one  of  proud  achievement  and  vital  help¬ 
fulness  to  our  people.  In  Liberia  the  College  of  West  Africa  occupies  a  command¬ 
ing  position  ill  the  nation.  Elementary  schools  operate  at  Gbarnga  and  Ganta. 
We  need  an  elementary  school  in  Monrovia,  and  the  development  of  village  schools 
around  Gbarnga  and  Ganta.  The  Liberian  Annual  Conference  needs  financial 
help  in  a  promising  program  of  establishing  schools  related  to  its  churches,  both 
to  be  served  by  pastor-teachers.  Our  elementary  sehools  should  begin  to  teach 
in  the  vernacular,  starting  the  pupils  in  English  not  before  the  third  or  fourth 
year.  In  Portuguese  territory  some  twenty  years  ago  all  education  was  formally 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Church.  However,  some  of  our  schools  were 
so  well-established  notably  Gikuki,  Kambini,  Luanda,  and  Quessua  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  allowed  them  to  continue.  The  law  requires  that  our  other  educational 
work  in  the  colonies  be  limited  to  preparing  our  people  for  church  membership. 
To  join  the  church,  however,  one  must  be  able  to  read  the  Bible  and  to  under¬ 
stand  one’s  faith.  Thus  we  have  schools  of  religion  attached  to  our  churches  which 
give  well-rounded  training  for  the  Christian  life.  In  Southern  Rhodesia  the 
government  plaees  all  education  in  the  hands  of  the  missions,  giving  subsidies  for 
their  schools.  Thousands  are  enrolled  in  our  schools.  This  great  opportunity 
means,  however,  that  our  missionaries  carry  so  heavy  a  load  of  school  administra¬ 
tion  that  our  evangelistic  work  is  handicapped.  The  government  of  Belgian  Congo 
is  just  now  recognizing  Protestant  schools  for  subsidy  on  equality  with  Roman 
schools.  Our  work  will  thus  be  strengthened  even  as  we  confront  the  serious 
problem  of  securing  enough  missionaries  adequately  trained  in  education  to  meet 
government  standards.  We  also  face  the  possible  danger  that  the  administrative 
load  may  weaken  our  evangelism,  and  that  government  curricula  will  not  permit 
as  much  agricultural  and  industrial  work  as  the  Congolese  need.  In  North  Africa 
the  French  maintain  a  fine  educational  system.  Our  educational  work  there 
is  closer  to  the  religious  educational  program  of  many  churches  in  the  United 
States,  with  special  ministry  to  students  living  in  our  hostels  and  attending 
government  schools. 

Much  of  our  educational  work  is  too  book-centered.  To  keep  our  schools 
from  being  siphons  drawing  Africans  away  from  village  life  we  need  to  enrich 
our  program  with  much  more  agricultural  and  industrial  training.  In  some  places 
that  is  superbly  done,  notably  Kambini.  In  other  places  we  are  moving  happily 
in  that  direction.  However  a  much  larger  contingent  of  well-trained  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  educational  missionaries  is  needed. 

A  particularly  urgent  need  in  education  is  for  higher  institutions  of  learning 
in  Africa.  We  have  a  remarkably  fine  system  of  schools  on  the  elementary  and 
high  school  level.  For  the  primitive  African  the  equivalent  of  high  school  educa¬ 
tion  is  a  vast  improvement  upon  his  father’s  opportunity.  However,  schools  stop¬ 
ping  at  that  level  can  no  longer  meet  the  need.  In  some  places  students  ambitious 
for  more  education  have  only  the  choice  of  entering  Catholic  schools — and  to 
do  so  must  often  state  their  willingness  to  become  Catholic — or  of  going  to  urban 
centers  where  subversive  influences  often  are  their  undoing.  We  should  move  with 
all  possible  speed  to  the  establishment,  perhaps  jointly  with  other  denominations, 
of  normal  and  liberal  arts  and  theological  schools  on  college  level  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  where  they  could  serve  all  our  work  in  Southern  and  Central  Africa. 
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3.  Agricultural  Missions 

The  life  of  primitive  people  is  so  rooted  in  the  soil  that  we  can  neither  ade¬ 
quately  evangelize  them,  nor  establish  an  indigenous  church  among  them  except 
upon  the  basis  of  extensive  training  in  farming  practices  which,  being  scientific, 
are  free  from  the  curse  of  witchcraft,  and  which  are  Christian  in  the  sense  of 
permeation  with  awareness  that  all  agriculture  is  partnership  with  God.  In  Liberia 
we  have  some  agricultural  work  at  Ganta  and  at  Gbarnga  a  new  agricultural 
mission  program  with  splendid  promise.  In  Portuguese  East  Africa  we  have  what 
is  perhaps  the  best  developed  agricultural  program  of  any  mission  in  Africa.  In 
Southern  Rhodesia  we  have  several  farms  of  two  or  three  thousand  acres  each, 
two  of  them  under  irrigation  of  which  one  is  perhaps  the  finest  farm  in  the 
country.  The  agricultural  programs  at  the  stations  built  on  these  farms  are 
generally  well-developed.  More  agricultural  missionaries  are  certainly  needed.  In 
Central  Congo  we  have  not  one  agricultural  missionary.  The  medical  center  to 
be  built  at  Wembo  Nyama  will  have  to  have  an  agriculturalist  on  the  staff 
just  for  the  production  of  food,  to  say  nothing  of  the  larger  need  for  teaching 
Christian  agriculture.  Some  already  overworked  missionaries  are  working  in 
agriculture,  but  they  urgently  need  reinforcement.  In  Southern  Congo  a  strong 
agricultural  program  is  being  developed  at  Mulungwishi,  another  is  needed  at 
Sandoa,  and  the  resource  of  one  developed  at  Kapanga  by  a  missionary  now 
retired  is  helping  the  situation  there.  In  Angola  we  have  an  agricultural  mission¬ 
ary  at  Quessua  in  a  situation  affording  exceptional  usefulness.  In  North  Africa 
the  need  is  as  great  as  in  any  other  conference,  and  one  of  our  pastors  seeing  the 
need  has  set  about  to  learn  agriculture  and  is  developing  a  healthy  program  for 
it  at  Fort  National. 

4.  Industrial  Missions 

Industrial  missionaries  have  a  twofold  job  as  builders  and  as  teachers.  In 
both  functions  they  are  needed  in  Africa.  In  a  number  of  stations  vitally  needed 
buildings — churches,  homes,  schools,  hospitals — for  which  money  is  available 
cannot  be  erected  for  lack  of  missionary  builders.  Throughout  Africa  men  need 
training  in  trades  whereby  they  can  not  only  earn  a  living  as  Christians,  but  also 
help  to  lift  the  living  standards  of  their  villages.  Such  training  is  essential  if  we 
are  to  minister  to  the  people  in  their  villages.  In  Liberia  we  have  at  Ganta  a 
very  strong  industrial  program.  Kambini  in  Portuguese  East  Africa  has  been 
outstandingly  successful  in  production  of  trained  carpenters,  masons,  et  cetera, 
who  go  as  Christian  laymen  to  live  and  serve  in  their  native  villages.  In  Southern 
Rhodesia  and  both  of  the  Congo  conferences  some  good  industrial  training  is  being 
done  but  very  much  more  is  needed.  At  Quessua  in  Angola  are  good  industrial 
shops,  which  however  train  only  a  limited  number  of  boys  in  the  school.  The  need 
for  such  work  probably  is  keenest  in  North  Africa  where  there  is  almost  no 
such  work  at  all. 

5.  Medical  Missions 

Dr.  Paty’s  report  has  so  well  summarized  this  work  that  there  is  no  need 
for  repetition. 

6.  Christian  Literature 

Too  often  we  train  people  to  read,  and  then  give  them  almost  nothing  to  read. 
Too  often  our  people,  wanting  to  read,  can  find  only  Catholic  or  Communist 
literature.  Our  missionaries  realize  vividly  this  need.  At  Johannesburg  we  have 
a  Methodist  mission  press  giving  yeoman  service.  At  Leopoldville  is  an  inter¬ 
denominational  mission  press  trying  to  meet  the  insatiable  demand.  At  some  of 
our  stations  we  have  smaller  presses  working  on  the  specific  problems  in  the 
smaller  situations.  Our  record  of  production  is  proud,  but  we  ought  to  be  doing 
one  hundred  times  more.  Missionary  writers,  printers,  and  large  sums  of  money 
are  in  desperate  demand. 

We  are  engaged  in  Africa  in  a  race  against  time.  Signs  multiply  all  over 
the  continent  that  the  breakdown  of  tribal  life,  secularization,  and  the  mad  search 
for  pleasure  are  spreading  much  more  rapidly  than  the  Christianization  of  the 
people.  We  will  win  this  race  for  the  soul  of  the  African  only  if  the  needs  of 
mankind  are  laid  upon  the  souls  of  our  people  in  America  with  an  irresistible 
poignancy  and  a  divine  urgency.  To  that  task  we  are  called. 
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